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left Martinique, and the English have had plenty of time to send
warning to Europe and to reinforce their Ferrol squadron. ... It
seems certain that on our leaving here they will give us battle and,
by using scouts to warn their Ushant squadron, force a second fight
on us before we can reach Brest/1 For Gravina saw the false assump-
tion in Napoleon's calculations : that a fleet could pass through the
Western Approaches without being so mauled in the process as to
be useless for further operations. Being a Spaniard, he felt free to
point it out.1

Before leaving Corunna Bay Villeneuve sent out a frigate to find
Allemand, whose squadron had left Rochefort in mid-July for a
secret rendezvous with him off Finisterre. By a series of almost
miraculous chances Allemand, though moving in waters swarming
with British ships, had hitherto evaded detection and was at that
moment cruising between Ushant and Finisterre in search of Villeneuve.
But the latter's frigate never reached him. On August loth she fell
in with a slightly smaller English cruiser, provocatively disguised
as a sloop, and, on attacking, was. captured with all hands. By
the time the Combined Fleet reached the open sea, Allemand, having
no word of it and finding the enemy everywhere, had left his station
and run for Vigo.

, For what AHemand found all round him and Villeneuve was sail-
ing into the midst of, was the instinctive reaction of centuries. The
British squadrons were assembling automatically in the very path
that Napoleon had ordered the hapless Villeneuve to tread. On
August gth, discovering that the Combined Fleet had contacted the
French and Spanish ships in Ferrol, Calder had raised the blockade
and hastened northwards. On the I4th he joined Cornwallis off
Ushant, a few hours after Rear-Admiral Stirling had also come in
with his division. And at six o'clock next evening the Channel
Fleet, already twenty-seven sail of the line including ten three-deckers,
was joined by Nelson with twelve more. For learning on the I3th,
while bound for his Scillies rendezvous, that Ireland was safe, that
ardent officer had at once altered course to bring his fleet to Cornwallis.
It was what Villeneuve most feared. " Your Lordship each night
forms a part of his dreams/' Captain Bayntun wrote to Nelson.2 It
was an obsession that transcended ordinary reason. For as he hurried
from sea to sea and port to port on his pitiful five months' mission,
the French Admiral felt he was struggling against more than ordinary
mortal strength and ingenuity. In Nelson this honourable, brave
but mediocre man had encountered one of the great, elemental forces
of nature. Being a Frenchman, he had the imagination to see it.

In such a mood he left the shelter of Corunna Bay on August I3th
with twenty-nine sail of the line and ten cruisers. Of the former
fourteen were Spanish, and more than a third had not been to sea
for several years. Only one, the Principe de Asturias, was a three-
decker. The crews were largely made up of landsmen and soldiers,
" Our naval tactics/' Villeneuve wrote to Decres, " are antiquated,
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